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PREFACE. 



Some of the facts mentioned in the following pages were 
included in a memoir read by Signer A. Castellani at a 
meeting of the Archaeological Institute in 1861. 

Additional particulars — in a very concise form — have now 
been given; and the whole has been printed for private 
circulation among the writer's friends, in order to supply 
some information which may possibly be received with 
interest, and to give him an opportunity of expressing his 
very warm thanks to connoisseurs of art in England for the 
most kind and cordial reception he has experienced from 
them. 

London, Aug, 1862. 
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ANTIQUE JEWELLERY 
AND ITS REVIVAL. 



The new school of jewellery established by us at Eome aims 
at the perfect imitation of ancient and mediaeval works of 
art in gold and precious stones ; each object being so 
executed as to show, by its style, to what epoch and nation 
it belongs. 

Italy having been both in ancient times and in the middle 
ages the greatest centre of European civilization, and the 
home of the arts, we have confined ourselves principally to 
the reproduction of the jewels made in various periods by its 
Etruscan, Greek, Eoman, or other inhabitants. Therefore, 
in the present brief memoir of our researches into ancient 
jewellery, we will begin by making mention of that Italian 
people which has left us the earliest examples of these forms 
of art, viz. the Etruscans. 

Up to the present time the researches of the most learned 
ethnologists have succeeded in lifting only a part of the 
veil under which the origin of the first inhabitants of Italy 
is concealed. We' only know that their cradle was common 
with that of other people of the world. This is made 
manifest by the similarity of their monuments to others 
remaining in distant parts of the globe. The remains of 
Cumae, the tombs of Etruria, the ruins of Nineveh, the 
temples of India, and the pyramids and other ancient build- 
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6 ANTIQUE JEWELLERY 

ings of Egypt present to the observer so many analogies 
of form, style, and method of construction, as to lead us to 
infer the common origin or close intercourse of the various 
nations which built them. 

A better proof, however, of the truth of this remark than 
large monuments can supply is to be seen in the very delicate 
and yet well-preserved works in gold found in recent years 
in excavating the cemeteries of Etruria and Magna Graecia. 
These jewels have a great likeness either of form or work- 
manship to the decorations of the ancient deities of India, to 
the ornaments discovered at Nineveh by that eminent archaeo- 
logist Mr. Layard, and again to those of Egypt disinterred 
by A, Mariette, and so deservedly admired this year in the 
Egyptian Court at the International Exhibition. Every one, 
in fact, in our days, admits that the East is the birthplace 
of the various nations that have occupied Europe. It' is 
not our present object to inquire by what causes and acci- 
dents they spread themselves over dififerent parts of the 
world, but only to point out that the works of jewellery 
produced by the group of primitive peoples to which the 
Etruscans belonged are, if not identical, at least similar in 
tJT® 9 ^^^ these nations possessed in common the knowledge 
of some special chemical or mechanical processes unknown 
to us ; and finally, that, among all their ancient ornaments 
that have reached us, the most conspicuous for beauty of form 
and admirable workmanship are those which the Italian soil 
has yielded. . . 

n. 

Among the most ancient races then of our peninsula are, 
as we have said, the Etniscans, whose history is involved in 
the dense obscurity that surrounds the origin of nations. The 
historian Micali, speaking of them, aflSrms, " The origin of 
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AND ITS REVIVAL. 7 

the Etruscans was very uncertain, even in the time of the 
ancients " (vol. i chap. 7). Still their system of religion, of 
which we have some records, their ornaments, household 
implements and utensils^ in fact all things relating to them 
which have reached us, " attest that they migrated from the 
East previously to their establishment in Italy, and give us a 
striking proof that the cultivated Etruscans for a long time 
sought after those arts which are means of splendour and 
power to nations." (Ibid.) 

The Greeks, flattering the greatness of Eome, called the 
primitive Italians barbarians, and asserted that the mytho- 
logic heroes Hercules, Evander, and ^neas, had introduced 
Hellenic civilization into Italy. So that the history and arts 
of the primitive inhabitants of our peninsula, the Tyrrhe- 
nians, Etruscans, Sanmites, and Sabines, were consigned to 
oblivion in order to make the greatness of Eome and of the 
Latin race more apparent. 

Thus, in lapse of time, the earlier inhabitants of Italy, and 
their traditions, became totally forgotten. Their tombs alone, 
from time to time discovered and excavated, have retained a 
feint recollection of them, and offer to the astonished gaze 
of the modem Italian, vestiges of the genius and customs of 
his unknown ancestors. From these tombs we have been 
able to ascertain that in that distant age the arts to which 
riches give birth, and which aim at the most delicate 
fashioning of personal ornaments, were practised with ex- 
quisite taste and skill ; for the examples which remain are 
inimitable in both these respects. 

Next we must briefly refer to the Greek colonists of 
Southern Italy, who, springing from a race which approached 
nearer than any other to perfection in all the arts, have also 
left behind examples of jewellery not less remarkable for 
taste and beauty than the Etruscan works. Their extensive 
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8 ANTIQUE JEWELLERY 

commerce brought with it a degree of wealth and luxury 
which the mother-country never enjoyed, and supplied them 
with an abundance of the precious materials upon which to 
exercise their wonderful artistic power. 

And lastly the great Eoman people, though conquerors 
and legislators rather than artists, learned from the more 
civilized neighbours whom they subdued how to admire and 
practise the tasteful working of gold and precious stones; 
and their productions, differing widely in style from those of 
Etruria and Magna Graecia, have furnished us with many 
beautiful objects for present imitation. 



III. 

The barbarism in which Europe was involved for many 
centuries after the fall of the Boman Empire, destroyed the 
traditions of the arts and made it diflScult to distinguish to 
which epoch the various utensils and ornaments of ancient 
workmanship belonged. Still modem researches have 
enabled us to assert that the goldsmith's art was already 
in decay in the reign of Augustus. The Etruscans and 
inhabitants of Magna Grsecia attained the highest perfection 
in the early years of Eome ; but with the rise of the imperial 
power the art of jewellery lost its beauty, as has happened 
in all times to those arts which flourish in the free life of 
nations, but languish and die when liberty grows weak or 
disappears. The excavations of Pompeii have brought to 
light works of the Greco-Eoman period inferior to those 
found in Etruria and Magna Graecia. And although in the 
Pompeian ornaments we find sometimes the elegant forms of 
more remote antiquity, showing the well-known persistence 
of archaic types, still the workmanship is in every way infe- 
rior. From this we deduce that the decay had begun ; and 
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that the gold ornaments of imperial Eome, both in design 
and execution, fell short of those of remoter periods. 



IV. 

When a body perishes, not one only but all the elements 
of which it is composed are doomed to corruption. Thus the 
Boman Empire, falling from one stage of weakness to 
another, caused the decay of the whole fabric of society, and 
of eyery branch of the fine arts. Accordingly, from the 3rd 
to the 6th centuries of our era, all works belonging to the 
art of which we are writing are easily recognised ; for it was 
a time when rings, bracelets, and other ornaments in gold 
were made of great weight and very inelegantly ; beauty of 
workmanship being less valued than quantity of material. 
For this reason comparatively few of these jewels are now 
to be found, they having been eagerly sought by the bar- 
barians who a hundred times overran and plundered Italy, 
and a hundred times returned to their forests and moun- 
tains laden with spoiL 

V. 

The early Christians, being chiefly poor men, and taught 
to despise all external magnificence and show, had neither 
means nor desire to possess personal ornaments or costly 
vessels for sacred use. Their altars were adorned with ter- 
racotta and bronze ; the bread of the Eucharistic ceremony, 
and the reliques of the dead, were enclosed in copper lockets ; 
and the few jewels in gold and silver found in the catacombs 
of Kome, similar in form to those of the dark ages, are so 
deficient in art that they can only be compared with the 
roughest works of the primitive eras. Of this kind are the 
medallions {thecce), rings, and fibulae, used by them to dis- 
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10 ANTIQUE JEWELLERY 

tinguish each other in the days of persecution and danger, 
and on which the varions Christian symbols are generally 
represented in a very inartistic manner. 

VI. 

At Byzantium, the new capital of the Empire, which from 
being Eoman became gradually Greco-Oriental, the arts 
underwent great changes. Jewellery lost its antique Ttalo- 
Greek type, and assumed the widely different characters of 
the Arab and Oriental schools; in fact, together with the 
other arts of design, it became Byzantine. Enamels, 
mosaics, precious stones, pearls, and coarse chasings, all 
mounted with an exuberant and Asiatic magnificence, con- 
stitute the characteristic traits of the Byzantine school. Still 
this school preserved in the general disposition of its orna- 
mentation a few of the architectural forms of Greece, and 
thus served well for the transition between ancient and 
modem art at the period of the Benaissance. 

Artists of this school, which represented, though in a semi- 
barbarous style, the Christian symbols and figures, flying 
from their country to avoid the persecutions of the Icono- 
clast emperors, established themselves at Venice and in the 
Exarchate, and spread there the knowledge of the processes 
and forms of Byzantine art, which, modified by Italian 
artists, produced the Italo-Lombard style ; and of this, 
which lasted down to Cimabue, we may yet see a great many 
examples in the shrines, reliquaries, and sacred furniture of 
the churches of Northern Italy.^ 



* We ought not to leave unnoticed ment" of South Kensington Mu- 
here the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon seum. Among the many remark- 
works in gold and other metals, of able objects (proofs of the wealth 
which some beautiful specimens have and taste of England) temporarily 
been exhibited in the "Loan Depart- collected there by the learned arch- 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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VIL 

At the expiration of a thousand years after the birth of 
Christ, the terror produced by the expectation of the end of 
the world, founded on a misinterpretation of Scripture pro- 
phecies, quite passed away. Then the nations of Europe 
returned with a new vigour to the ordinary occupations of 
mankind, and, among other things, to the study and working 
of those arts which adorn and solace human life. Thus the 
arts again began, we cannot say to flourish, but at least to 
be cultivated with better prospects. 

Jewellery for ecclesiastical uses came first into existence, 
being practised mostly in cloisters, and under the immediate 
influence of the Church. The processes employed were those 
of Byzantine art, with the severe forms of ancient architec- 
ture, as in the shrines of Cologne and Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
many other ecclesiastical ornaments of that age. Later, about 
A.D. 1200, flourished the monk Theophilus, who has left a 
good treatise on the decorative arts, including the working of 



aeologists to whom the task was in- 
trusted, we were particularly struck 
by this northern phase of art. 

The large Celtic gold torques, 
diadems, gorgets, armillsD, mammil- 
lary fibulsB, and many other orna- 
ments for various uses found in 
Ireland, put one in mind of Roman 
art, but possess a peculiar local 
character. 

Then on examining the Anglo- 
Saxon works, one is struck by their 
similarity with those of Oriental 
peoples, especially of the Arabs ; not 
only with regard to the design, and 
the manner of setting the stones, 
ambers, and millifiori glasses, but, 
in a remarkable degree, in the pro- 
cess of fabrication. 



The use of the chisel and the 
graver is scarcely perceptible, espe- 
cially in the oldest examples ; but 
the small particles are carefully 
affixed to the surface, and soldered 
on, forming a very beautiful filigree 
work. This, together with a species 
of doisonn^ work with garnets and 
coloured glasses (not enamel) like 
the jewels of the Lower Empire 
and of the Lombards, give to these 
Anglo-Saxon ornaments a beautiful 
and characteristic appearance. In 
addition to this they afford evidence 
of the degree of civilization which 
the Anglo-Saxons had attained, and 
of the extent to which they contri- 
buted to the preservation and revival 
of art. 
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12 ANTIQUE JEWELLERY 

the precious metals. By his time the working of jewellery 
had considerably advanced, and thenceforward it continued 
more and more to free itself from the roughness acquired 
during the years of barbarism, until, in the 15th century, a 
new and better Italian school arose, etnd began to create those 
marvels of art which have not been surpassed. At the head 
of this school were Maso Finiguerra, Caradosso, and Benve- 
nuto Cellini. 

VIII. 

It is not certain whether the Italian masters of the art of 
jewellery of the 15th century had lost, or disregarded, all the 
traditions of the ancient schools, or whether, guided by their 
native genius, they laboured to create new methods of work- 
ing in this art, harmonizing it with the forms under which 
the sister arts were reviving. In confirmation of the latter 
view (to which we incline), we will relate the following 
anecdote from the Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini. 

He tells us that one day Pope Paul HI. showed him a 
gold Etruscan necklace of exquisite workmanship, which had 
just been accidentally discovered in the earth. He carefully 
examined it, and exclaimed, " Ah ! it is better not to imitate 
these Etruscans, for we should be nothing but their humble 
servants ; let us rather strike out a new path which will at 
least have the merit of originality." 

These masters, at all events, studied and used at their 
discretion methods totally different from the ancient. They 
availed themselves of the punch, burin, and chisel ; of 
enamels, nielli, cast ornaments and figures, and precious 
stones. And their best works are those in which these 
precious materials are combined according to the free and 
original fancy of the artist, without showing the slightest 
similarity either to ancient processes or designs. 
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But, with the decline of painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture in the days of Michel Angelo, jewellery underwent 
the same fate. In the 17th century it was already in an 
advanced stage of decay, and lost every merit, and every 
reminiscence of good taste, under the fatal domination of the 
Spaniards and Austrians over Italy. 

Subsequently it fell from bad to worse until the parody of 
classicism in works of art attempted by the French at the 
end of the la&t century ; and from that time to the present, 
it has (with the rarest exceptions) forsaken every artistic 
character, to become the slave of caprice and fashion, a 
branch of the merest traffic and speculation. 

IX. 

In the first years of the present century a few attempts 
were made at Naples to copy exactly the ancient works in 
gold. The jeweller Same was the first promoter of this 
revival, which, helped by the advice of the Neapolitan 
arch8Bologists, and favoured by the demand from abroad, pros- 
pered for a few years ; and it is not easy to give any good 
reason for its gradual decay and dissolution. Afterwards the 
artists who composed the school began to restore the gold 
ornaments found at Pompeii and Herculaneum, and applied 
their knowledge also to produce forgeries of them. They 
so wonderfully succeeded in this last reprehensible branch of 
industry, that Naples became noted for such falsifications. 
So cleverly were they done, with the use of artificial colour, 
and adds and gold solutions, that it was nearly impossible 
for any one not having a long practice in jewellery and a 
knowledge of archsBology to distinguish whether they were 
truly ancient or not. 

a 4 
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In 1814, the elder Signer Castellani, then very young, 
opened in Eome a studio for the imitation of the jewels of 
France and England ; and it was not long before he suc- 
ceeded in equalling and surpassing them. In 1826, the field 
in which he was engaged appearing too small for him, he 
turned his attention to chemical science, looking for new help, 
and methods which could advance his art ; and in the same 
year he was able to give a lecture in the Academy of the 
Lined at Rome on the chemical processes of the coloiuing of 
gold, in which he explained the application of electrotype and 
similar processes to the art of gilding. Several scientific 
reviews spoke highly of his discoveries, and among them we 
mention with pleasure the ' Kevue de Geneve,' as being pub- 
lished in the country of the learned De la Rive, who was after- 
wards one of the discoverers of the modem galvanoplastic 
process. In not caring to pursue this invention, the elder 
Castellani showed how little he valued the mere splendour 
which dazzles the eyes of too many people, but does not con- 
ceal from ihe sense of the artist an inferior design and still 
worse taste. 

About that time the earth which had covered for so many 
centuries the wonders and treasures of Etruria yielded up to 
us a part of them. All those who saw them wondered at the 
beautiful jewels found in the ancient cemeteries of that 
mysterious country. Signor Castellani was the first who 
conceived the idea of reproducing them with the greatest 
possible exactnesa 

XL 

The approbation and advice which he received from a few 
real admirers of ancient art encouraged him to pursue his 
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labours upon antique jewellery. But he derived his chief 
assistance from the Duke Michelangelo Caetani, who, so to 
speak, daily instructed him, and whom we consider as our 
master, and as a most certain and learned guide in the whole 
art of design. And thus, after years of uninterrupted re- 
search. Signer Castellani succeeded in reviving at Kome the 
Italian and Greek classical jewellery, which, modelled after 
antique ornaments of the rarest workmanship, received the 
name of Italian Archceological Jewellery, 

When the tomb that now bears the Kegulini-Galassi name 
was discovered, we were invited to inspect the very remark- 
able works in gold found in it, and which afterwards enriched 
the Etruscan Museum of the Vatican. Such a discovery was 
very favourable to our art, because it furnished the means of 
acquiring a more precise knowledge of the character of early 
Etruscan jewellery, and greatly facilitated our researches into 
the methods used by the ancients in working gold. Much 
benefit was also derived from the later discoveries made at 
Toscanella by Secondiano Campanari, and at Caere by the 
Marquis Campana. And throughout all the experiments 
suggested by these discoveries in which we were constantly 
engaged, we were assisted (as before stated) by the courtesy 
aad kindness of the Duke Caetani. 



XII. 

All the works of ancient jewellery can be divided into two 
essentially different kinds : ornaments for use, and ornaments 
for funeral purposes. The first are massive enough to be 
worn for years without showing the slightest alteration in 
shape ; while the latter, the funeral ornaments, are of extra- 
ordinary lightness : we are astonished at the fineness and 
delicacy of their workmanship, and are not always able to 
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imitate them. Both kinds of work, when belonging to the 
flourishing period of the goldsmith's art, are generally in 
very pure gold ; but are alloyed when belonging to certain 
types of Eastern importation, or when they present designs 
referable to the epoch of the decay of the Soman Empire. In 
all cases, however, the ancient process of working was quite 
a different one from that used in the jewels made in all 
Europe at the present time. Modem jewellers' work as com- 
pared with ancient is much less artistic and more mechanical. 
The various parts> such as casting, engraving, enamelling, 
polishing, and setting the stones, are now divided among 
different workmen ; and the whole is generally superintended 
by a dealer whose aim is to make a marketable article and 
dazzle vulgar eyes, not to produce a real work of art. On the 
other hand, in ancient gold ornaments, whether of Greek or 
Italian origin, our admiration for the precious materials em- 
ployed is always exceeded by that which the excellence of the 
workmanship calls up. The most consummate skill and the 
best taste guided the hand of the artist while he was pro- 
ducing " repouss6 " figures and ornaments, or was disposing 
with perfect symmetry the small strings of minute granulated 
or rope-shaped work, or flowers and " m^andres." And so 
well could he harmonize all these elements, as to allow of his 
works being exquisitely elaborated, without ever injuring the 
elegance and severe unity of his first conception. 

xm. 

It appears that the ancient jewellers knew and used che- 
mical and mechanical agents quite unknown to us, for they 
were able to separate and join pieces of gold hardly per- 
ceptible to the naked eye ; in which operation our modem 
jewellers have not yet succeeded. Their processes of melting. 
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soldering, and wire-drawing remain equally a problem. So 
that, when we consider the Greek and Etruscan granulated 
and filigree works in gold, even leaving aside the elegance 
of the forms and the skill shown in chasing, we are obliged to 
confess that the ancients were far superior to us in this art. 

Among the natives of Hindostan at the present day we 
find goldsmiths leading a nomade life, carrying with them 
their tools, setting up business wherever work is to be found, 
and sometimes sojourning in the establishment of some rich 
nabob or rajah, where, with the patience natural to them, 
they transform, with a small bellows and roughly made tools, 
gold coins or rupees, according to certain ancient national 
traditions, into granulated and filigree jewels much resembling 
the antique. And the Indian jeweller no doubt gives us 
some idea of what the primitive Etruscan and Greek gold- 
smiths must have been ; who, perhaps with few and imperfect 
tools, worked freely, led only by good traditions and unerring 
taste, and who were not merely workmen but thorough 
artists also. 

XIV. 

Having determined to restore as well as possible, and, as 
we may express it, to renew the ancient school of jewellery, 
our first step was to search after the methods of fabrication 
employed in ancient times. We observed that all the jewels, 
except those intended for funeral ceremonies, instead of 
owing their raised parts to chiselling or engraving, were 
formed by separate pieces brought together and placed one 
upon the other by means of solder, or chemical processes. 
This it is, in our opinion, that gives them so peculiar and 
marked a character, derived from their expressing, as it were, 
the fresh idea and inspiration of the artist, and unattainable 
by the cold and regular execution of the workman. The 
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very imperfections and omissions, purposely made, give to 
the workmanship that artistic character altogether wanting 
in the greater number of modem works, which, owing to a 
monotonous uniformity produced by punching and casting, 
have an appearance of triviality, depriving them of all indi- 
vidual character, that charm which so constantly strikes us in 
the productions of the ancients. 

The first problem, then, that presented itself to our atten- 
tion was to find the means of soldering together with the 
utmost neatness and delicacy so many pieces of extraordinary 
minuteness. Among others, those almost invisible grains of 
gold, like fine sand, which play so important a part in the 
ornamentation of antique jewellery, presented nearly insur- 
mountable diflSculty. We made innumerable essays, em- 
ploying all possible chemical agents and the most powerful 
solvents to compose a proper solder. We consulted the 
writings of Pliny, Theophilus, and Benvenuto Cellini ; we 
studied the work of the Indian jewellers as well as of the 
Maltese and Genoese, and neglected no other sources of 
instruction which tradition could supply, but it was only in 
a remote comer of the Umbrian Marches, at St. Angela in 
Vado, a little district hidden in the recesses of the Apennines 
fej irom every centre of civilization, that we found still in 
use some of the processes employed by the Etrascans. There 
yet exists, in fact, in this region of Italy a special school of 
traditional jewellery somewhat similar — not indeed in teiste 
or elegance of design, but at least in method and workman- 
ship — to the ancient art ; and the beautiful peasant girls of 
these districts, when at their wedding feasts, wear necklaces 
and long ear-rings called navicelle, much resembling the 
antique in their workmanship. We procured then from St 
Angela in Vada a few workmen to whom we taught the art of 
imitating Etruscan jewellery. Inheriting the patience of their 
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forefathers, and caring nothing for those mechanical con- 
trivances by which geometrical exactness is attained in 
modem jewellery, these men succeeded better than all whom 
we had previously employed in the imitation of that freedom 
of style which is the peculiar characteristic of the art among 
the ancients. Among these workmen from St. Angela we 
mention with pleasure the name of Benedetto Bomanini, 
master of his traditional methods to our first Roman disciples 
in this art. 



XV. 

The events of 1848 caused a suspension of our labour 
of research ; but as at that time every work of art was made 
the symbol of patriotic thoughts and love, and as we too had 
produced and sold a great number bearing the same cha- 
racter, it happened that many of our models, besides those 
made privately by the workmen residing with us, were spread 
all over Italy and into other countries. 

Afterwards, when the hopes inspired at this period had 
passed away, and stranger domination was again and more 
heavily imposed upon our country, some causes, not needful 
to be particularized here, forbade us to continue our labours. 
Disastrous years followed, and it was not until 1858 that we 
were able to resume, with a greater zeal and affection than 
before, our researches into these ancient forms of national 
art ; striving to repel by this revival of the memories of the 
past, as by every other means, the degrading doctrine then 
accepted by Europe with regard to Italy. The Etruscan, 
Greek, and Roman works in gold then once more became 
the chief subjects of our study and careful imitation. 

When compared together we could observe how wonderful 
was the fineness of the granulated work of the Etruscan 
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period ; how striking, in the Greek, were the elegance, 
lightness, and symmetry of the forms, joined with a certain 
freedom of style in the employment of enamels and in 
modelling the small images of various divinities ; and lastly, 
how in the Eoman work a masculine beauty prevailed, re- 
vealed in the broader forms and the great solidity of work- 
manship. 

The excavations and discoveries of ancient objects made 
at CumsB, at Ostia, and at Kertch in the Crimea, gave us 
new subjects to work upon, and led to our recognising as 
Greek some works hitherto considered by all antiquarians as 
of Etruscan origin ; while others, which had been thought to 
belong to the best days of Imperial Eome, were proved to be 
the work of the Lower Empire, or of distant colonies. In 
copying the jewels of ancient Eome we had no diflSculty ; 
but those of Etruria and Greece required special labour and 
perseverance. Many attempts were made before the funi- 
form and the granulated work, and the various enamels, were 
successfully reproduced. It is not long since, while inspect- 
ing some ancient Etruscan ornaments in our own collection 
through a magnifying glass, we were led to make the follow- 
ing important observation, namely, that the places from which 
the granulated work had been broken off, presented the same 
appearance as those gold surfaces from which the enamel 
that once covered them has been torn away. This discovery 
induced us to try a new process for the production of that 
granulated work which modem goldsmiths had agreed to 
consider inimitable. On making the attempt, the results 
were so far successful as to enable us to say that a problem 
which for nearly twenty years had engaged our attention is 
in great degree solved. 
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XVI. 



We were also desirous of arriving at a trae conclusion 
respecting the question of the use of enamel by the ancients. 
We will briefly state the result of those investigations. It 
has been generally believed that the art of enamelling on 
gold was totally unknown to the Egyptians, the Etruscans, 
and the Greeks. Now, first, as regards Egyptian works, 
there are very few specimens in which distinct traces of 
enamel can be seen at alL No positive trace of its use is to 
be found in those beautiful objects discovered at Thebes 
by the learned Aug. Mariette in the coflSn of Queen 
Aah-Hoteh. The various ornaments and polychromatic 
grounds seen in those jewels, instead of being enamelled, are 
formed of a kind of tessellated work of various stones ; and 
the beds from which the stones were derived are, as our 
friend Mariette assured us, still to be seen in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the tombs. All these pieces of hard and 
soft stones, cut in various shapes on the wheel one by one 
with impalpable adamantme spath (emery), and perhaps with 
other substances unknown to us, were afterwards set, or 
enclosed, in so many divisions or cloiaons of pure gold, 
forming the outlines of the feathers of the sacred birds, and 
of other religious emblems,* all of rude and eminently 
Egyptian designs. And here it is perhaps not out of season 
to observe that in these Egyptian works is to be found the 
origin of the Lombard, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon tessellated 
ornaments in precious stones, and, perhaps, that of the 
cloisonne enamels produced by the Byzantine artists. 

Out of all the works in gold then, of Egyptian origin, with 
which we are acquainted, there are but two examples of the 
use of enamel ; viz., one in the Campana collection repre- 
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senting a bird with open wings and a human head, and 
another very similar in the Museum of the Louvre. It is, 
however, not quite certain whether these two jewels are 
really of Egyptian workmanship, as is generally believed ; 
and even if they be Egyptian, they must perhaps be referred 
to that time when Greek art was already ruling over the 
whole land of the Pharaohs. So that, as respects the Egyp- 
tians, the question of the use of enamel should, until more 
convincing proofs are brought forward, remain for us still 
doubtful and undecided. 

A diflferent conclusion is to be drawn in the case of the 
Greeks and Etruscans. We could mention here a very long 
list of enamelled jewels of Greece and Italy, all existing in 
the various cabinets of Europe. At the same time it is to be 
observed that enamel was used by those ancient artists with 
the greatest moderation and parsimony ; one could, indeed, 
think that they were 'unwilling to cover too much of the 
beautiful and natural yellow of pure gold with glassy coloured 
coats, for gold was then extremely rare, while these vitrified 
coverings were comparatively very common, being already 
largely used in various ways in the fabrication of vases, cups, 
beads, and amulets for necklaces. We learn then from the 
work of the Greeks and Etruscans, not that they were in any 
way ignorant of the art of enamelling, but that they had a 
certain unwillingness to hide gold with enamel. In fact, the 
artists who could perfectly control the action of fire in fixing 
and soldering the smallest grains of gold, who could twist 
gold wires of excessive fineness, and produce by chemical 
means so many kinds of opaque and transparent enamels, 
could also, we may be sure, make use of the latter substance 
whenever they pleased to cover the surface of gold. And we 
have in fact so many examples that there is no further room 
for doubt on the subject. 
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In all the ancient jewels we have examined, presenting 
more or less evident traces of enamel, we could always 
admire the good taste and sobriety with which it was used, 
whether in the choice of the colours, in almost every case 
light and delicate, or in the skill with which the harmonious 
general effect of the jewel was attained. Generally speaking, 
the enamel is enclosed in certain minute compartments made 
in torque-shaped fillets, forming beautiful designs. Some- 
times, too, it is used to cover the bodies of small birds of 
mythological signification, and in these instances the shining 
whites, the greens, and the blues are so very perfect and 
beautiful as to raise the envy of all modem enamellers 
excepting the Hindoos, who are still wonderful proficients in 
this art^ 

Among the most remarkable works in enamelled gold of 
Greek and Etruscan origin we will mention the beautiful 
crown of the Campana Museum, the necklace exhibited by 
us in the Loan collection at South Kensington Museum, 
the ear-rings with swans found at Vulci, and those with 
peacocks and doves, which are also in the Campana collection. 
These are named only as the finest examples of the general 
types ; but, if necessary, it would be easy to give a very long 
list of instances. 

We also studied the art of making nielli, and succeeded in 
producing some not unsatisfactory specimens of this kind 
of work. 

When the Arab element had invaded all the Koman world. 



1 It is greatly to be wished that a particularly what regards the solder- 
Commission should be sent to India ing and enamelling of gold. We 
from this country with the special are sure that our curious discovery 
object of inspecting carefully every of St. Angelo in Vado would be 
traditional process still employed by renewed on a much larger scale, 
the native goldsmiths there; and 
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the art of enamelling, so dear to the Eastern nations, 
extended itself also over the Western Empire, and thus arose 
the famous schools of Venice, Limoges, and Florence. The 
various productions of each are well known. But the learned 
Jules Labarte, who in his extensive archaeological studies 
paid special regard to the history of the art of enamelling 
both in ancient and mediaeval times, called attention in his 
important work to a hitherto unnoticed variety. This was a 
certain kind of cloisonne enamel, set transparently, and often 
mentioned in the inventories of the Merovingian kings. 

M« Labarte said that this kind of enamel had been in those 
days chiefly used to form the body of certain royal drinking 
tankards, for which purpose it must have answered admirably, 
since, in the act of drinking, the transparent polychromatic 
ornaments, arranged in beautiful geometric patterns, must 
have been visible. M. Labarte added that he had not yet 
succeeded in finding an extant specimen of this sort of 
enamel; but as a proof that it had once existed, and had 
been highly valued, he quoted the writings of Benvenuto 
Cellini, where the Florentine jeweller has related that 
Francis I. once showed him a cup of this kind, and has stated 
what was his theory of its fabrication. Modem jewellers 
having been appealed to by M. Labarte to turn their attention 
to the discovery of the secret of this forgotten art, we were 
led to make the attempt, and it is a pleasure to say that we 
succeeded in making ourselves masters of the method. 
Several specimens of our production, lately submitted in Paris 
to the inspection of the above-named eminent archaeologist, 
received his full approval; in them he recognised all the 
characteristics assigned to the lost Merovingian enamels. 
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xvn. 

Our attention had also long been turned towards works 
in mosaic. At the time when we took up the subject the 
greater number of those who followed the occupation of 
working in mosaic at Eome were almost unemployed: the 
few works in which they were engaged were of little im- 
portance, being for the most part copies of modem designs 
without taste or artistic spirit. We therefore applied mosaics 
to classical jewellery, imitating, at first, the antique scenic 
masks, and many Greek and Latin inscriptions, and our 
designs were very soon copied everywhere. 

Afterwards, the discoveries in the Basilica of St. Alexander, 
and others in the Catacombs of Rome, excited in us the desire 
of copying some of the Christian works, which, although 
rude in design, are stamped with a simpUcity that makes 
them very remarkable. We therefore made it our aim to 
reproduce in miniature some of the best ancient works in 
mosaic to be found in the old Basilicas of Kome, and in this 
endeavour we were greatly assisted by the learned Count 
Oiilsoufieff, so celebrated for his knowledge of Greco-Oriental 
art. By working the mosaics into compartments of gold, 
disposed according to the designs, all the rich effects peculiar 
to this branch of art were secured. And while thus occupied 
we were always under the able direction of the Duke Caetani, 
for the lamented death of Count Oiilsoufieff did not permit 
him to witness the results obtained through his suggestion, 
or to see how great a benefit was thence brought to the 
Koman artists in mosaic, who, as before stated, had been 
previously reduced to copy, for a miserable recompense, the 
paintings on modern porcelain. 
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XVIII. 

Thus, from the examination and careful study of the 
reliques of the ancient inhabitants of Italy, we have at length 
been able to revive, both in design and workmanship, the 
best types of jewels according to the successive phases of the 
goldsmith's art in our country. Beginning with the most 
archaic Etruscan work, we have succeeded, after long labour, 
in restoring the Italo-Greek, the purely Greek, the Koman of 
the best period, and of the Lower Empire. 

From these we have passed on to the imitation of works of 
Christian and Byzantine origin. And the success met with 
in the last-mentioned departments of art has induced us to 
attempt also the restoration of the jewels of the Italian 
Eevival ; of which period we have faithfully copied the works 
of the best artists, and principally those of Benvenuto Cellini. 
There are, however, comparatively few surviving jewels of 
this age ; the great value of the precious stones with which 
they were set having doomed the majority of them to de- 
struction. We might, therefore, have been at a loss for 
variety of models, had not the painters of those times repre- 
sented all personal ornaments with such a perfect exactness 
«is to enable us to reproduce them accurately in all respects. 

With the Italian Eevival our labours have ended; since 
that period there has not been any new and remarkable 
school of jewellery. 

As ardent followers of art, and enemies of all privilege, 
we do not think that our labour for the cultivation of a 
purer taste in jewellery by the revival of ancient forms wiU 
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be lost ; and remembering the beautifal adaptation long since 
made of the philosopher's words, 

AAMIIAAIA • EX0NTE2 • AIAAOSGYSIN • AAAHA0I2,» 

we do not reserve everything for ourselves, being fully 
satisfied in the thought that others will follow us, and, pro- 
gressing in the road we have chosen, will help to recall the 
attention and admiration of the modem world towards worthy 
objects. 

VALE. 




' "They who hold the lamps (of knowledge) will hand them on to 
others.*' — Plato 1. de Rep. 
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